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From the Lady’s Book. 
THE FATAL COSMETIC; 


Or, the Evils of * White Lies.” 


BY MRS. C. L. HENTZ. 


Cuartes Brown sat with Mr. Hall in a corner 


of the room, apart from the rest of the company. |, 


Mr. Hall wasa stranger, Charles, the familiar 
acquaintance of all present. The latter evident- 
ly retained his seat out of politeness to the form- 
er, for his eyes wandered continually to the 
other side of the room, where a group of young 
ladics was gathered round a piano, so closely as 
to conceal the musician to whom they were 
apparently listening. ‘The voice that accompa- 
nied the instrument was weak and irregular, and 
the high tones excessively shrill and disagreeable 
yet the performer continued her songs with un- 
wearied patience, thinking the young gentlemen 
were turned into the very stones that Orpheus 
changed into breathing things to remain insensi- 
ble to her minstrelsy. 
eyed girl, with a very sweet countenance, who 
stood behind her chair, and cast many a mirthful 
glance toward Charles, while she urged the songs- 


‘ - 
tress to continue, at every pause, as if she were 


spell-bound by the melody. Charles langhed and 
kept time with his foot, but Mr. Hall bit his lips, 


and a frown passed over his handsome and seri- 


ous countenance. 

“* What a wretched state of society,” exclaim- 
ed he, that admits, nay, even demands, such in- 
sincerity !—Look at the ingenuous countenance 
of that young girl; would you not expect from 
her sincerity and truth ?—Yet with what practi- 


cal falschood she encourages her companion in her | 


odious screeching.” 
** Take care,” answered Charles, “ you must 
not be too severe. That young lady isa very 


particular friend of mine and a very charming 


girl. She has remarkably popular manners, and 
if she is guilty of a few little innocent deceptions 


such for instance, as the present, I sce no possible | 


harm in them to herself, and they certainly give 
great pleasure to others. She makes Miss Lewis 
very happy, by her apparent admiration, and I 
do not see that she injures any one else.” 

Mr. Hall sighed. 

“I fear,” said he, ‘‘ I am becoming a misan- 
thropist. I find I have peculiar views, such as set 
me apart and isolate me from my fellow beings. 
[ cannot enjoy an artificial state of society. 1 
consider truth as the corner stone of the great 
social fabric, and where this is wanting, I am 
constantly looking for ruin and desolation. The 
person deficient in this virtue, however fair and 


| . . . 
_ You have, indeed, peculiar views,” answered 


gt coloring with a vexation he was too 
|polite to express in any other way; “ and if 


practised insociety as falsehoods, and brand them 

as such, I can only say that you have created a 
standard of morality more exalted and pure than 
human nature can ever reach.” 

“I cannot claim the merit of creating a stan- 
dard that the divine Moralist gave to man, when 
he marked out his duties from the sacred mount 
in characters so clear and deep that the very 
blind might see and the cold ear of deafness 
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There was one fair, blue- 


hear.” 


|| Mr. Hall spoke with warmth. The eyes of 
the company were directed towards him. He 
was disconcerted and remain silent. Miss Lewis 
rose from the piano and drew towards the fire. 
“I am getting terribly tired of the piano,” 
said she. ‘ I don’t think it suits my voice at all. 
i am going to take lessons on the guitar and harp 
-—one has so much more scope with them; and 
then they are much more graceful instruments!” 
** You are perfectly right,” replied Miss Ellis, 
the young lady with the ingenuous countenance, 


i} 


.“* I have no doubt you would excelon cither, and 
your singing would be much better appreciated. 
Don’t you think so, Margaret ?”” continued she, 
turning toa young lady who had hitherto been 
silent, and apparently unobserved. 

* You know I donot,” answered she, who was 
thus abruptly addressed, in a perfectly quiet 
manner, and fixing her eyes serenely on her face, 
‘“* T should be sorry to induce Miss Lewis to do any 


thing disadvantageous to herself, and consequent- 





ly painful to her friends.” 

“ Really, Miss Howard,” cried Miss Lewis, 
bridling and tossing her head with a disdainful 
air, * younced not be afraid of my giving you so | 
much pain—TI will not intrude my singing upon 
your delicate and refined cars.” 

Mr. Hall made a movement forward, seeming- 
‘ly attracted by the uncommon sincerity of Miss 
| Howard’s remark. 

“ There,” whispered Charles, “ is a girl after. 
“your own heart— Margaret Howard will speak the 
truth, no matter however unpalateable it may be, 
‘and see what wry faces poor Miss Lewis makes 
‘in trying not to swallow it—I am sure Mary 
Ellis’s flattery is a thousand times kinder and 
more amiable.” 

Mr. Hall did not answer. 
rusing the face of her whose lips had just given 
such honorable testimony to a virtue so rarely 
respected by the world of fashion. A decent 
boldness lighted up the clear hazel eyes that did 
}not seem to be unconscious of the dark and pene- 


Hlis eyes were pe- 





trating glances at that moiment r sting upon them. ; 


fascinating, is no more to me than the whited sep-|| She was dressed with remarkable simplicity.— 


ulchre and painted wall.” 


| No decoration in color relieved the spotless white- 


rm 





you look upon the necessary dissimulations 


ja Venus. 


ness of her attire. Her hair of pale, yet shining 
brown, was plainly parted over a brow somewhat 
too lofty for mere feminine beauty, but white and 
smooth as Parian marble. Her features, alto- 
gether, bore more resemblance to a Pallas than 
They were calm and pure, but some. 
what cold and passionless—and under that pale and 
transparent skin, there seemed no under current, 
ebbing and flowing with the crimson tide of the 
heart. Her figure, veiled tothe throat, wasof fine, 
though not very slender proportions. There was 
evidently no artificial compression about the 
waist, no binding ligatures to prevent the clastic 
motions of the limbs, the pliable and graceful 
movements of nature. 


“* She has a fine face, a very handsome face,” 
repeated Charles, responding to what Mr. Hall 
looked, foras yet he had uttered nothing ; “ but to 
me, it is an uninteresting one. She is not gener- 
ally liked—respected, it is true, but feared, and 
fear isa feeling which few young ladies would 
wish to inspire. It is a dangerous thing to live 
above the world—at least, for a woman.” 

Charlesavailed himself of the earliest opportuni. 
ty of introducing his friendto Miss Howard, glad 

to be liberated for a while from the close compan. 
ionship of a man who made him feel strangely 
uncomfortable with regard to himself,and well 
pleased with the opportunity of conversing with his 
|| favorite, Mary Ellis. 

“« I feel quite vexed with Margaret,” said this 
thoughtless girl, “ for spoiling my compliment 
I would give one of my little 
fingers to catch her for once in a white lie.” 

“ Ack her if she does not think herself hand-~ 
some,” said Charles! no woman ever yet ac. 
knowledged that truth, though none be more 
firmly believed.” 

He little expected she would act upon his sug- 
gestion, but Mary was too much delighted at 
the thought of sceing the uncompromising Mar- 
garet guilty of a prevarication to suffer it to pass 
unhecded. 

“ Margaret,” cried she, approaching her, un- 
awed by the proximity of the majestic stranger— 
“ Mr. Brown says you will deny that you think 
Tell me the truth. Don’t 


po 











to Miss Lewis. 


yourself handsome. 
you belicve yourself very handsome 
" «7 will tell you the truth, Mary,” replied 
Margaret, blushing so brightly as to give an 
actual radiance to her face, “ that is, if 1 speak 
at all. But I would rather decline giving any 
opinion of myself.” 

‘“* Ah, Margaret,” persisted Miss Ellis, “ I 
have heard you say that to conceal the truth, 
when it is required of us, unless some moral duty 
were involved, was equivalent to a falsehood, 
Bear witness, Charles, here is one subject on 
which even Margaret Howard dares not to speak 
ithe truth.” 
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“You are mistaken ;” replied Miss Howard, 
“* you force me to speak, by attacking my prin- 
ciples, I am very willing to say, I do think myself 
handsome; but not so conspicuously as to allow 
me to claim a superiority over my sex, or to 
justify, so singular and unnecessary a ques- 
tion.” . 

All laughed—even the grave Mr. Hall smiled 
at the frankness of the avowal—all but Miss 
Lewis, who, turning up her eyes and raising her 
hands, exclaimed—t Really, Miss Howard's 
modesty is equal to her politeness. I thought 
she despised beauty.” 

“ The gifts of God are never to be despised,” 
answered Miss Howard, mildly. ‘“ If he has 
graced the outer temple, we should be careful to 
keep the indwelling spirit pure.” 

She drew back as if pained by the observation 
she had excited; and the deep and modest color 
gradually faded from her check. Mr. Hall had 
not been an uninterested listener. He wasa sad 
and disappointed man. He had been the victim 
of a woman's perfidy and falschood, and was 
consequently distrustful of the whole sex. His 
health had suffered long from the corrosion of 
his feelings, and he had been compelled to seek 
in a milder clime, a balm which time alone 
ean yicld. He had been absent several years, | 
and had just returned to his native country, but} 
not to the scene of his former residence. The | 
wound was healed, but the hardness of the scar 
remained. 

One greater and purer than the Genius of the | 
Arabian Tale, had placed in his breast a mirror, | 
whose lustre would be instantaneouly dimmed by} 
the breath of falschood or dissimulation. It was | 
in this mirror that he saw reflected the actions of 
his fellow beings, and it pained him to sec its 
bright surface se constantly sullied. Never 
since the hour he was so fatally deceived, had he | 
been in the presence of woman witha melancho- | 
ly conviction that she was incapable of standing | 
the test of this bosom talisman. Here, however, | 
was one whose lips cast no cloud upon its lustre. 
He witnessed the marvelous spectacle of a young, 
beautiful and accomplished woman, surrounded 
by the artifices and embellishments of fashionable 
life, keeping the truth, in all simplicity and godly 

















RURAL REPOSITOR 


drawing and painting. Mary Ellis was a parti- 
cular favorite of hers, because her own favorite 
cousin, Charles Brown, thought her the most 
fascinating young lady ofhis acquaintance. 
Astor’s house was elegantly furnished, and her 
fine rooms were adorned with rare and beautiful 
specimens of painting and statuary. 
one apartment which she called her Gallery of 
Fine Arts, and every new guest was duly ushered 
into this sanctuary, and called upon to examine 
and admire the glowing canvass and the breath- 
ing marble. 


side of the hall so as to reflect and multiply these 
classic beauties. 
Europe, and was remarkable for its thickness, 
brilliancy and fidelity of reflection. 
favorite piece of furniture of Mrs. Astor's, and 
all her servants were warned to be particularly 
careful, as they dusted its surface. 
is of some importance in the story, it deserves a 
minute description.—Mrs. Astor thought the only 
thing necessary to complete the furnishing of the 
gallery, were transparencies for the windows. 
Miss Howard, upon hearing the remark, immedi- 
ately offered to supply the deficiency, an offer at 
once eagerly accepted, and Mrs. Astor insisted that 
her painting apparatus should be placed in the very 
room, that she might receive all the inspiration 
to be derived from the mute yet eloquent relics of 
genius, that there solicited the gaze. 
could be more delightful than the progress of the 


and her kindling check alwsys attested the tri- 


size. 








sincerity, as commanded by the holy men of old. 
There was something in the sight that renovated 
and refreshed his blighted feelings. The dew 
falling on the parched herbage prepares it 
for the influence of a kinder ray. Even so the 
voice of Margaret Howard, gentle in itself and 
persuasive, advocating the cause he most coast! 
ted, operated this night upon the heart of Mr. [Mall. | 

For many wecks the same party frequently | 
met at the house of Mrs. Astor. This lady wasa 
professed patroness and admirer of genius and 
the fine arts. 





To be a fine painter, a fine singer, 
a fine writer, a traveler or a fcrcigner, was a 
direct passport to her favor. ‘To be distinguished 
in society for anything was sufficient, provided it ! 
was not “a bad eminence” which was attained | 
by the individual. She admired Mr. Hall for the 








stately gloom of his mien, his dark and foreign’ 
air, and his peculiarand high-wrought sentiments. 
She sought an intimacy with Margaret Howard, 
for it was a distinction to be her friend, and more- 
over, she had an excellent taste and skill in 


| thousand worlds,” replied Mary, laughing,“ I 
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Mrs. 


She had 


A magnificient pier glass was placed on one 
It had been purchased in 


It wasa 


As this glass 


Nothing 


work. Margaret was an enthusiast in the art, 
umph of her creating hand. Mrs, Astor was ina 
constant state of excitement till the whole 
was completed, and it was no light task as four 
were required, and the windows were of extra 
Almost every day saw the fair artist seated 
at her easel, with the same group gathered round 
her. Mary Ellis admired every thing so indis- 
criminately, it was impossible to attach much 
value to her praise, but Mr. Hall criticised as well 





as admired, and as he had the painter’s eye and 


employment. 
truth. 
dared to blame, and when he did commend she 
was conscious that the tribute was deserved. Mar- 
garct was not one of those beings who cannot do 
but one thing ata time. She could talk and 


| 
the poct’s tongue, Margarct felt the value of his! 


suggestions, and the interest they added to her! 
Above all things, she felt their| 


She saw that he never flattered, that he| 


listen, while her hands were plying the brash, | 


or arranging the colors, and look up too from the 
canvass, with a glance which showed how entirely 
she participatedin what was passing around her. 

“| wonder you are not tired to death of that 
everlasting easel,” said Mary Ellis to Margaret, 
who grew every day more interested in her task. 
** IT could not endure such confinement.” 

“** Death’ and ‘ everlasting’ are solemn words 
to be so lightly used, my dear Mary,” answered 
Margaret, whose religious car was always pained 
by levity en sacred themes. 


“*T would not be as serious as you are fora 


really believe you think ita sin to smile. Give me 


| 





the roses of life, let who will take the thorns. I am| 


| going now to gather some if I can, and leaye you! 


and Mr. [fall to enjey al! the briars you can find.” 








mediately followed by Charles, and Mr. Hal] was 
left the sole companion of the artist. Mary had 
associated their names together for the purpose 
of disturbing the self-possession of Margaret, and 
she certainly succeeded in her object. Had Mr. 
Hall perceived her heightened color, his vanity 
might have drawn a flattering inference ; but he 
was standing behind her easel, and his eyes were 
fixed on the beautiful personification of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity—those three immortal graces 
—she was delineating, as kneeling and embrac- 
ing, with upturned eyes and celestial wings. It 
was a lovely group—the last of the transparen- 
cies; and Margarct lavished on it some of the 
finest touches ofher genius. Mary had repeated 
a hundred times that it was finished, that 
another stroke of the pencil would ruin it, and 
Mrs. Astor had declared it perfect, and morc 
than perfect ; but still Margaret lingered at the 
frame, believing every tint should be the last. 

Every lover of the arts knows the fascination 
attending the successful exercise and develope- 
ment of their genius—of seeing bright and warin 
imaginings assume a coloring and form, and 
giving to others a transcript of the mind’s glorious 
creation; but every artist does not know what 
deeper charm may be added by the conversation 
and companionship of such a being as Mr. Hall. 
He was what might be called a fascinating man, 
notwithstanding the occasional gloom and scr 
ousness of his manners. For when flashes o! 
sensibility lighted up that gloom, and intellect, 
excited and brought fully into action, illuminated 
that scriousness—it was like moonlight shinine 
on some ruined castle, beauty and grandeur meet 
ing together and exalting each other, from tl. 
effect of contrast. Then there was a deep vein 
of piety prevading all his sentiments and expres- 
sions. ‘The comparison of the ruined castle is im- 
perfect. The moonbeam falling on some lofty 
cathedral, with its pillared dome and “ long 
drawn aisles,” is a better similitude, for devotion 
hallowed and elevated every faculty of his sou! 
Margaret, who had lived in a world of her own, 
surrounded by a purer atmosphere, lonely and 
somewhat unapproachable, felt as if she wer 
no longer solitary, for here was one who 
thought and sympathized with her; enc, too, 
who seemed sanctified and set apart from othcrs 
by a kind of mysterious sorrow, which tl 
instinct of woman told her had its source in th 
heart. 

“I believe I am too serious, as Mary says,” 
cried Margaret, first breaking the silence, * but |! 


|| seems to me that the thoughtless alone can be gay. 


[am young in years, but I began to reflect ear'y, 
and from the moment I took in the mystery o! 
and all its awful dependencies, I ceased to 
mirthful. Iam doomed to pay a constant penalty 
for the singularity of my feelings : like the pric 
ess of the ancient temples, Iam accused of uttering 
dark sayings of old, and casting the shadows ©! 
the future over the joys of the present.” 

Margaret seldom alluded to herself, but Mary’ 
accusation about the thorns and briars had touched 
her, where perhaps alone she was vulnerable, an¢, 
in the frankness of her nature, she uttered what 
was paramount in her thoughts. 


‘ Happy are they who are taught by reflectie! 
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not experience, to look seriously, though not sad- 
ly upon the world,” said Mr. Hall, carnestly : 
‘* who mourn from philanthropy over its folly and 
falschood, not because that folly and falsehood have 
blighted their brightest and dearest hopes! nay 
cut them off, root and branch, forever.” 

Margaret was agitated, and for a moment the 
pencil wavered in her hand. She knew Mr. Hall 
must have been unhappy—that he wasstill suffer- 
ing from corroding remembrances—and often had 
she wished to pierce through the mystery that 
hung over his past life, but now, when he him- 
self alluded to it, she shrunk from an explanation. 
He seemed himself to regret the hasty warmth of 
his expressions, and to wish to efface the impres- 
sion they had made; for his attention became 
riveted on the picture, which he declared want. 
ed but one thing to make it perfect. 

“ And what is that ?” 

“Truth encircling the trio with her golden 
band,” he replied. 

“It may yet be done,” cried Margaret, and 
with great animation and skill, she sketched the 
outline which he suggested. 








It is delightful to have one’s own favorite senti- 
ments and feelings embodied by another, and) 
that, too, with a graceful readiness and apparent | 
pleasure that shows a congeniality of thought and | 
taste. Mr. Hall was not insensible to this charm’ 
in Margaret Howard. He esteemed, revered, 
admired, he wished that he dared to love her.| 
But all charming and true as she scemed, she! 
was stilla woman; and he might again be de-' 
ceived. Itwould bea terrible thing to embark his 
happiness once more on the waves which had. 
v’erwhelmed it, and find himself again a ship- 
wrecked mariner, cast upon the crucl desert of 
existence. The feelings which Margaret inspir-| 
ed were so different from the stormy passions that. 
had before reigned over him, it is no wonder he | 
was unconscious of their strength, and believ-' 
ed himself still his own master. 

** Bless me,” said Mary, who, entering soon’ 
after, “* banished,” as she said, Mr. Hall from her | 
presence, for he retired; “ if you have not added | 
another figure to the group. I havea great eral 
to blot Faith, Hope and Charity, as well as Truth, 
from existence,” and playfully catching hold of 
the frame, she pretended te sweep her hand over 
their faces. 

“Oh, Mary, beware!” exclaimed Margaret, 
but the warning came too late. The easel tot- 
tered and fell instantly against the magnificent 
glass, on which Mrs. Astor sct such an immense 
value, and broke it intoathousand pieces. Mary 
looked aghast, and her companion turned pale 
as she lifted her picture from amid the ruins. 

** It is not spoiled,” said she, “* but the glass !” 

*“Oh! the glass!” cried Mary, looking the 
image of despair; ‘‘ what shall I do! What 
will Mrs. Astor say ? She will never forgive me!” 

“* She cannot be so vindictive,” replied Marga- 
ret, “* but it is indeed an unfortunate accident, 
and one for which I feel particularly responsible.” 

** Do not tell her how it happened,” exclaimed 
Mary, shrinking, with moral cowardice, from the 
revealing of the truth. “I cannot brave her 








displeasure !—Charles, too, will be angry with me, ) 


it—you know it would be so natural for the easel 
to fall without any rash hand to push it. Prom- 
ise me, Margaret.” 

Margaret turned her clear, rebuking eye upon 
the speaker, with a mingled expression of indig- 
nation and pity. 

“ I will not expose you, Mary,” said she calm. 
ly, and withdrawing herself from the rapturous 
embrace in which Mary expressed her gratitude, 





she began to pick up the fragments of the 
mirror, while Mary, unwilling to look upon 
the wreck she had made, flew out to regain her 
composure. It happened that Mr. Hall passed 
the window, while Margarct was thus occupied, 
and he paused a moment to watch her, for in spite 
of himself, he felt a deep and increasing interest in 
every action of hers.— Margarct saw his shadow as 
it lingered, but she continued her employment. 
He did not doubt that she had caused the acci- 
dent, for he had left her there alone but a few 
moments before, and he was not conscious that 
any onc had entered since hisdeparture. ‘Though 
he regretted any circumstance, which might give 
pain to her, he anticipated a pleasure in secing 
the openness and readiness with which she would 
avow herself the aggressor, and blame herself for 
her carelessness. 

Margaret found herself in a very unpleasant 
situation. She had promised not to betray the 
cowardly Mary, and she knew that whatever 
blame would be attached to the act would rest 
upon herself. But were Mrs. Astor to question 
her upon the subject, she could not deviate from 
the truth by acknowledging a fault that she had 
never committed. She felt an unspeakable con- 
tempt for Mary’s weakness, for had she been in 
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concealed the truth, she was now determined to 
save her friend, even at the cost of a lie. 

‘I do not believe Margaret broke it,” said 
she. I saw Dinah, your little black girl, in the 
room, just before she left it, and you know how 
often you have punished her for putting her hands 
on forbidden articles. Youknow if Margaret had 
done it, she would have acknowledged it at once.” 

“ True,” exclaimed the other lady, ‘* how stu- 
pid I have been,” and, glad to find a channel in 
which her anger could flow unchecked by the 
restraints of politeness, she rung the bell and 
summoned the unconscious Dinah. 

In vain she protested her innocence. She was 
black, and it was considered a matter of course 
that she would lic. Her mistress took her arm 
in silence and led her from the room in spite of 
her prayers and protestations. We should be 
sorry to reveal the secrets of the prison house, but 
from the cries that issued through the shut door, 
and from a certain whizzing sound in the air, one 
might judge of the nature of the punishment inflict- 
ed upon the innocent victim of unmerited wrath. 














| heart. 


|| rise up in judgement against her at the last day. 





Mary closed her cars. Every sound pierced her 
Something told her those shrieks would 


“Oh, how,” thought she, “ If I fear the rebuke 
of my fellow-creature for an unintentional offence, 
“* how can I ever appear before my Creator with 
the blackness of falsehood and cruelty on my soul!” 

She wished she had had the courage to have 
acted right in the first place, but now it was too 
late. Charles would despise her, and that very 
|day he had told her that he loved her better than 
jall the world beside. She tried, too, to soothe 
‘her conscience by reflecting that Dinah would 





her place, she would have acknowledged the part || have been whipped for something else, and that, 
she had acted, unhesitatingly, secure of the in-| as it was a common event to her, it was, after 
| all, a matter of no great consequence. 

** Better to leave the circumstance to speak for | 
itself,” said she to herself, “* and of course the pleasure, chased the cloud from her brow, and 
'wreeted Margaret with a smile, on her return, 
She sighed as she thought of the happy hours | slightly alluding to the accident evidently trying 


dulgence of friendship and benevelence. 


burden will rest upon me.” 


she had passed by the side of that mirror, and how | to rise superior to the event. 


Mrs. Astor, having found a vent for her dis. 


fler guest was sur- 


often she had seen it reflect the speaking counte.| prised and pleased. She expressed her own re- 
nance of Mr. Hall, that tablet of unuttcrable | gret, but as she imputed to herself no blame, the 


thoughts, and then thinking how his hopes seem- 
ed shattered like that frail glass, she came to the 
conclusion that all earthly hopes were vain and 
all earthly memories fraught with sadness. 
Never had Margaret moralized so deeply as in 
the long solitary walk she stole that evening to 
escape the evil of being drawn into the tacit sanc- 
tion of a falschood. Like many others, with 
equally pure intentions, in trying to avoid one 
misfortune she incurred a greater. 

Mrs. Astor was very much grieved and aston- 
ished when she discovered her loss. With all 
her efforts to veil her feelings, Mary saw she was 
displeased with Margaret, and would probably 


parencies on which she had so faithfully labored. 
** T would not have cared if any other article 
had been broken,” said Mrs. Astor, “ but this 
can never be replaced. Ido not so much value 
the cost, great as it was, but it was so perfectly 
unique. I never saw another like it.” 
Mary’s conscience smote her, for suffering 


and I cannot bear that. Oh, pray, dearest Mar-|) another to bear the imputation she herself deserv- 


garet, pray do not tell her that it was I who did!) ed. 





-_———— 


A sudden plan occurred to her. She had 


| 
} 
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hostess was confirmed in the justice of her ver- 
dict—Margaret knew not what had passed in 
her absence, for the lady of the house was too 
refined to bring her domestic troubles before her 
guests. Mary, who was the only one necessarily 
initiated, was too deeply implicated to repeat it, 
and the subject was thus dismissed. But the 
impression still remained upon one mind, painful 
and uneffaceable. 

Mr. Hall marked Margaret’s conscious blush 
on her entrance, he had heard the sobs and cries 
of poor Dinah, and was not ignorant of the cause. 
Ile believed Margaret to be aware of the fact— 
she, the true offender. A pang, keen as cold stecl 
ean create, shot through his heart at this convic- 
tion. He had thought her so pure, so truc, 80 
holy, the very incarceration of his worshipped vir- 
tue ; and now, to sacrifice her principles for such 
a bauble—a bit of frail glass, He could not re. 
main in her presence, but compaining of a head. 
ache, suddenly retired; but not before he had 
cast a glance on her, so cold and freezing, it 





scemed to congeal her very soul. 
(Concluded in our next.) 
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by a person who had charge of it. Apple-hill, 
Leheland, Woodside, Fenimore, the Locusts and 
Edgewater are all pretty places, and some of 
them very much so. 

The manner in which Gen. Clinton, the father 
of De Witt Clinton, caused a dam to be made at 
the ouilet of the lake, in order to pass his brigade 
down the Susquehanah, is worthy of being com- 
memorated. 

The old settlers are principally dead, though a 
few still remain; we have their descendants in 
the fourth generation already, and many of the 
third in active life. Judge Cooper died in 1809. 

In point of situation and beauty, Cooperstown 
is scarcely to be surpassed by any of our western 


villages. 





TRAVELING SKETGHES. 


Vancenvanr! the terrific cry of fire, rolled from 
the tower of Anastasius, and gathering volum: 


} + . 7 
and torese as 1 Went on adrowie dl ali the voices 


and sounds in the tumultuons str 3 It wa 
some time, in the universat hurry and dismay, 
before we could ascertain the diureet on of th 
flames. ‘They proved to be among the dw nas 


of St. i meirius, a Gres k town crowning one ot 
the hiis which lie northof the navy y vard. We has. 
tened that way, and ascending an elevation 
which swells from the suburbs of Galata, had full 
in view the terriblespectable. ‘The fire had broken 
out inthe northern verge of the town, and astrong 
wind sweeping at the time, from that quarter, 
the flames had already been cast over a frightfut 
extent of dwellings. Still the deveuring element 
at every fresh rush of the wind, leaped fariher on, 
while in each pause the falling roof and tumbling 
wall mingled their crackling and crushing sounds 
with the cries of hundreds, making their frantic 
escape. The whole town was soon in conflagra- 
tion, and the flames, as they wound up over thy 
summit of the hill, presented at one time, through 
the twilight of the hour, a towering pyramid of 
fire, and then again as the eddving currents 
broke away in violent gusts, the less ponderous 


materials were carried off in burning and threat 


ening confusion, resembling more the flaring 
m | sent from the mouth of the voleano. 

The inhabitanis fled to the open grounds 
which surrounded the devoted town; some of 
them, whose fl wht had been less precipitate, 
bringing with them a few articles of their furni-. 
ture; while others had not saved a blanket to 
protect them from the heavy night that was now 
setting in. In this forlorn multitude, we saw at 
every tow paces the wretched mother, gathering 
hes 


er little group about her, and calling each by 
name, to assure herself again that no one had 
been left behind: and then seating herself on 
the cold ground, clasp her intant to her breast, 


tryin to protect it from the chilling dew be. 


neath the narrow covering of her neck, whil 
pon its unconscious ch k di pp d her silent 

t Some of the children, too ¥ ung to un. 

derstand the anxious nature of her distress, or 


snow that they had no home to return to, wer 
still playing with the toys they had brought from 
ie nursery, Or pointir with elee to the flame 


Ss it i 1ragre d thre evemne cloud \W hile a sister, 


. . . ! 
fulness, and constrain them into an apparent | 


|sympathy with their poor distressed mother. \ 


| At the sheltering side of a small mound, a | 
ilitile retired from the crowd, we met with an olk 
inan, leaning tremulou: ly on his cane, and listen 
ing to the replies of one who stood close to him, 
jin all the touching sweetness of feminine beanty 
and youth. The old man was blind, and hi: 
jyoung daughter, (in a soft and agitated voice, 


was telling him the story of their escape, its dif. 


\ficulty, and by what means they had been abl 
j\toeffectit. ‘ [ must have perished in my chair,” 
said the father, ** had you not come home just at 
the moment you did.” ‘ I was away,” explain- 
ed the girl, ‘* with some of my companions in the 
burial ground, where you know we go every 
Saturday to carry fresh flowers. When I heard | 
the ery of fire, I instantly ran home, and thought | 
at first that I should be able to ect some of th 

men to take away a few of our goods, but thy 
were all carrying their own, and the fire was so| 
near, [had only time to catch up this little casket, 
whicl 


1 has your purse and my gold ornaments it 


it, and totake you by the hand to lead you off 
ut ones, tor you did not seem to know, father, | 
how dangerous our situation was.” ‘* No,” said 
the old min, * I knew it not my child; Ih ard | 
the ery, but did not suppose the fire was so near. | 
Tam vlad vou thought of the casket ; but J fear, | 


Therissa, there are but very few sequins in it 
for you know the other day it was nearly em; ty, 
and the chest has not been unlocked since.” 
* There is enough,” interrupted the daughier, 
ina tone of the gentlest encouragement, ** to get 
us the means of subsistence for a few weeks, and 
then there is my necklace, my bracelets, and | 
ear-rings; these can be sold, and they will he p 
us on some time, at least till I can find a situa. 
tion where I may procure something for us both 
to live upon.” Here she dropped her small hand 
into the casket to feel for the trifl that were to 
relieve them in the present emergency, and then 
anxiously withdrawing it again took out each 
} 


little article, one by one, to the last—but neither 


purse nor jewels were there! a shadow fell on 
her sweet face; and the tears trembling for a 


moment on the long eye-lash, fell, unperceived 
by the blind parent, upon her nerveless hand. 
In the hurry of the moment she had brought 
away the w rong easket; vet she would not re- 
veal the mistake to her poor father, for fear of 
utterly overwhelming a heart already prostrated 


by misfortune. Silently pressing upon her the 


he day had 


few piastres which the exigencies of 1 
left, we turned to depart, fully resolved—at least 
it was so with myseli—-never again to entertaina 
murmuring or desponding sentiment while the 
craving hunger of this poor frame could find the 
coarsest crumb for its relief! 

I have seen suticring and sorrow in alinost 
every degree and form, but never encountered a 
spectacle of such extended and unrelieved 
i wretchedness as here presented itself. Not only 
had the hundreds around me been deprived of 


their dwellings and seanty furniture, but they 


were suffering from the real and apprehendes 
horrors of the plag ue. There was no community 


that would inercase their present exposures by 


affording them an asylum; for one of the first 


ja few years older, would try to check their play- || effects of this terrible seourge is an unnatural 


| ndifference to the fate of others, and a selfish, 
ngrossing anxiety for personal safety. It is a 
vestilence which most truly “ walks in darkness ;” 
ind its approaches are so mystcrious and inexpli- 
cable, and its visitation so fatal, that the s\ mpa- 
hies of the human heart appear to be bewildered 


n the general dread, to be paralyzed in the 


|| stunning consternation. Men become like a des- 


| . . . . ’ 
} pe rate crew escaping from a sinking wreck, 


where each, with frantic force, appropriates to 
himself the plank or oar that comes within his 
grasp. It was this excess of calamity, this over- 
powering dismay, that, in the fatal retreat of the 
French from Russia, induced the soldier, natur- 


ally a generous being, to leave hisexhaustcd com. 


dying can utter. 


} Every hill and valley without the walls of 


Constantinople and its swelling suburbs was 


hy tents, in which the victims of the 


shadowed 
piague had been foreed to take refuge. Eve ry 
ireeze, as if passed over the great city, came 
loaded with the wails and lamentations of the 
survivors over their dead e mmnpan.ons ; yet the 
inultitude moved on, pursuing their individual 
ends, with an eagerness and directness which so 
iar from being disconcerted, secincd to be in. 
creased by the general dismay. They appeared 
to exonerate themselves from all the claims of 
sympathy, affection, and kindness, on the score 
{their own habilities. They searcely noticed 
the hearse as it went past, simply because each 
one apprehended that he might possibly be the 
next over whom its pall should be spread. I 
have ever observed that a common danger, £0 
peculiarly calculated, as we should suppose, to 


make the heart enter directly into the feelings, 
inxieties, and despair of ihose around, only ren. 
ders it the more callous, seifish, cruel. A man 
who is walking himself upon thin ice, will seldom 
do more than turn a glance to those who have 


fallen through. 








YES Obl vay 


Fiom the Boston Book. 
EASY JOE BRUCE. 
BY MH. WELD. 

‘“‘Briess me!” exclaimed Mr. Joseph Bruce,— 
or perhaps we should rather say Joe Bruce, for, 
as he was a noble, easy fellow, nobody thought 
of allowing him more than half of his name, or 
of any thing else which belonged to him. “I 
see by the paper that Hawk & Harpy have as. 
signed. I meant to have secured my debt yes- 
He left his coffee half drank, stumbled 


, 


terday !’ 
over the threshold, and went almost at a run to 
the counting room of Hawk & Harpy. One 
half his speed on the day before would have saved 
his debt; as it was, he was just in season to put 
his name at the bottom of a dozen and a half 
preferred ones, to receive ten percent. He went 
back to his unfinished breakfast with what ap- 
petite he might. 


“Why did you neglect this so long, Mr 
Bruce ?” said his helpmate and comforter. 
‘*T meant to have attended to it yesterday, my 


cde ar. 


~~ 
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“You meant! ‘That is always the way Mr.’ 


Bruce. You carelessly neglect your business to 
the last moment, and then put yourself in a haste 
and a heat for nothing, my dear!” 

** Really, Mrs. Bruce”— 

But Mrs. Bruce did not allow him a chance 
to defend himself. On she went ina most ap- 
proved conjugal manner, to berate him for his 
earclessness and inattention. 

“Really, Mrs. Bruce”— 

And it was really Mrs. Bruce, for few of the 
feminine, and none of the masculine gender, 
could have kept pace with her. Certainly easy 
Joe could not. The clatter of a cotton-mill 
would not have been a circumstance to the din 
she raised. Easy Joe pulled a cigar case from 
his pocket—clapped his feet on the fender—and 
it almost seemed that the smoke had rendered 
his ears impervious to the bleatings of that gen- 
tle lamb, his spouse, so placid was his counte- 
nance, as the vapor escaped in graceful volumes 
from his mouth. People overshoot the mark 
sometimes. Mrs. Bruce did. Wad she spared 
her oration, the morning’s loss would have in- 
duced her husband to have been punctual to his 
business, for one day at least. As it was, he 
took the same sort of pride in neglecting it under 
her lecture, that the Grand Nation took so long 
in refusing to pay the claims of our citizens. 

** Breeze away, Mrs. Bruce !” 

“Breeze away, sir! Breeze away! I wish I 
could impart one tittle of my energy to Mr. 
Bruce; 1—I’— 

Bruce sprang to his feet, and crash! came an 
elegant mantle clock down upon the hearth. 

“There, Mr. Bruce! That clock has stood 
there three months without fastening—a single 
screw would have saved it; but—” 

** Well, I meant to”— 

** You meant! Mr. Bruce—You meant won't 
pay the damage, nor Hawk & Harpy’s note! 
You meant, indeed !” 

Bruce seized ius hat and cloak. In a few 
minutes he was on ’Change. Nobody could 
read in his face any traces of the matrimonial 
breeze, «nd nobody could suspect from his coun- 
tenance that Hawk & Harpy had failed in his 
debt. Easy Joe Bruce! 

“Well, Mr. Bruce they have routed him.’ 

*“ Who?” 

**Qur friend Check, Pingree was chosen Pre- 
sident of the 
would have stopped him.” 


’ 


Bank this morning. One vote 





““How deucedly unlucky. I meant to have 
been present to vote for Check myself !” 

“Never mind, Bruce,” said another—‘ you 
are alucky man. ‘The news of the great fire at 
Speederville has just reached town by express, 
and I congratulate you that you was fully in. 
sured.” 

“Insured! my policy expired last week. I 
meant to have got it renewed this morning.” 

Joe posted home in no very happy humor. 
When an easy man is fairly up, he is the most 
uneasy and unreasonable man in creation. 

“Mrs. Bruce by staying at home to hear you 
scold, I have lost thousands. I meant to have 
got insured this morning. I did not; Speeder- 


ville has burned down, and I am a beggar. 


*Whed lron not doit veet: dav. Myr Briuee 7?” 


**] was thinking of Hawk & Harpy.” 

"Thinking! Why did you not secure your- 
self ?” 

‘¢T meant to, but”?— 

‘** But—give me no buts.” 

“You are in excellent spirits, Mrs. Bruce.” 
‘* Never in bé@tter.” 

** Vasily fine, madam. We are beggars.” 

Mrs. Bruce sat down, and clapped her feet on 
the fender, after her husband’s manner in the 
morning. 

‘* We are beggars madam,” Bruce repeated. 

“* Very good—I will take my guitar, and you 
shall shoulder the three children. We will play 
under Mr. Hawk’s window first, then under Mr. 
Harpy’s, and then beg our way to Speecderville, 
to play to the ashes of what was once your fac- 
tory—which you meant to have insured. I should 
like begging of all things.” 

** You abominable woman, I shall go mad.” 

**Do not, I beseech you, Mr. Bruce! They 
put mad beggars in Bedlam.” 

Bruce sprang for the door. His wife inter- 
cepted him. ‘ Here, Joseph, is a paper I meant 
to have showed you this morning.” 

‘* A policy! and dated yesterday !” 

“Yes. You meant to get it renewed to.day— 
I meant it should be done yesterday—so I told 
your clerk for you, to do it. Am TI not an abom. 
nable woman?” 

“When I said so I was ina pet. I meant”— 
‘* No more of that, Joseph. Now teil me who 


is the first on Hawk & Harpy’s assignment.” 


” 


-” Your brother. 
‘* His claim covers both.” 
** You are an angel, Mrs. Bruce !” 

Kasy Joe became an altered ian, and his wife 
was released from her watch over his out-door 
business. She died some years before him—but 
we are half inclined to suspect, that after her 
death, Joe partially relapse d into his old habits 
—so true it is that habit is a second nature. 
Both were buried in the grave yard at Speeder- 
ville, and our suspicions are founded on something 
like the following conversation, which took place 
between the grave digger and his assistant: 

** Where are we to di¢ Mr. Bruce’s grave ?” 

‘“‘T do not know ¢ xactiy. His will says, next 
his wife.” 

‘* Where was she laid ?” 

“That I don’t know. Ea sy Joe always said 
he meant to place an obelisk over hy r—but it 


’ 


never was done.’ 
From Cooper's Naval History. 
THE FIRST ACT OF RESISTANCE. 
“Tne first overt act of resistance that took 
place in this celebrated struggle, occurred in 


1772, in the waters of Rhode Island. A vessel 


of war had been stationed on the coast to cnujorce 
the laws, and a small schooner, called the 
Gaspe, with a light armament and twenty-seven 
men, was employed as a tender, to run into th 

i! Ww Wa Ol i coast On Lin \ ‘ l 
of June, 1772, a Providene packet, that plied 


between New York and Rhode Island 
1 7 ’ ; , 

the Hannah, and commanded by Capt. L 
hove in sight ef the man-of-war on her pa 
up the bay. “ihe Hannah was ordered to br: 


©, in order to he examined: but her master 


fused to comply, and being favored with a fresh 
southern breeze, that was fast sweeping him out 
of gun shot, the Gaspe was signaled to follovy 
For twenty-five miles the chase continued, under 
a press of sail, when the Hannah coming up with 
a bar, with which her master was familiar, and 
drawing less water than the schooner, Capt. Lin- 
gee led the latter on a shoal, where she stuck. 
The tide falling, the Gaspe slewed, and was not 
in a condition to be removed for several hours. 
“The news of the chase was circulated on the 
news of the arrival of the Hannah at Providence. 
A strong feeling was excited among the popula- 
tion, and towards evening the town drummer 
appeared in the streets, assembling the people in 
the ordinary manner. When a crowd was col- 
lected, this man led his followers in front of a 
shed that stood near one of the stores, when on: 
disguised as an Indian, suddenly appeared on the 


‘ 


roof, and proclaimed a secret expedition for that 


night, inviting all of ‘stout hearts’ to assemb 


on the wharf, precisely at nine, disguised like 
himself. At the appointed hour, most of the 
men of the place collected at the spot designated, 
when sixty-four were scleeted for th bold undet 
taking that was in view. ‘The party embarked 
in eight of the launches of the different vessels 
lying at the wharves, and taking with thema 
quantity of round paving stones, they pulled 
down the river in a body. 

“The commander of these men is supposed to 
be Capt. Whipple, who afterwards held a com. 


mission in the service of Congress, but none ot 


} 


the names were publicly mentioned at the time 
On nearing the Gaspe about two in the morning, 
the boats were hailed by a sentinel on deck. 
This man was driven below by a vo! y of stoi 
The commander of the Gaspe now appeared on 
aeck, ana Warning the boats of, lie la pist 
at them. This discharge was returned from a 


muske . and the officer was shot throuch the 


thigh. By this time the crew of the Gaspe had 
escinbled, and the party from Providence board 
ed. ‘The contest was short, the schooner’s peo 
ple being soon knoeked down and secured. All 


on board were put into the boats, and the Gaspe 


set on fire. ‘Towards morning she blew up.’ 


* We.LL, Sal 
you on Sunday night 
** Tam afraid so, ma’am,” said shire, sliding bh: 


hind the door. 


“ Don’t be ashamed, Sally.” said I. “ IT have 
shown you h an exa ple ol marrying on 
whom I preferred, that Lam sure 1 cannot blam« 
you.” 

Upon th s Sali lo : dup, ind Laskedh r | ww 
long she had known Mr. Curry 

Ny 1y ly in tt tine’ a id rin it Vv 3; on 
the iore.f} roi net ii 1, a 

vl rot! mywam ] r wid in 

I 
Salem, the of a He was lost 
a Vova Y ! ik i 
is } cn d j ‘ iori ! if, 
Ly i » an l \ ‘ il] I nt 
) I lo i l ‘ ) i nt 

i! (); bv . ‘ 

} ho wi ‘ ; but young ms 

1 ‘ . 1 ‘ ny nw d ¢ . 
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and watch with me. I was thankful to see o|| 
living countenance, and said he might come, and 
} | 


nat was my for, 


ight. My 


like, all night, and he 


Mr. Curry 


mother was in a fain 


rm night, but 
helped me a 
was as tender as a child to | 


story, to try || 


her. Once he began to tell a sea 


to cheer me up; but he found he made me cry || 


more, because it didn’t seem some how respect. | 
ful to talk of the things of life by a death-b: d, || 
and he stopped talking, and only now and then, 
when he found he couldn’t comfort me, nor raise 
her neither, he would fetch upsuch a pitying look 
as if he wished he could. 

“ "The day was just dawning, when my moth. 


er seemed to come to a little, andspoke right out, 


Sally, dear. 


* What, mother?” 


says I,“ and my heart beat 


as if it would come through.” 


doo 


‘Ts there any body with you 
* Yes devrimother, a friend,” said I, whisper- 
ing, 


sey il] he take care of} you said she, and 


she looked with a sunken eye full on Curry. 


) bedsid 


“Curry got right up, and came by the 


and knelt down and took her thin hand, and said, 
ina voice quite loud and solemn, * I will tak 
care of h r, so help me God.’ 


She didn’t say ano 
kind of sich, 


‘ ‘ 


was not sa isfi 


her word, but just gave a 
as it were, sorrowful, but as 


d,and squeezed his hand, and so 


she died.” 
"OF \1 17 
LOS ' riM@eE 
A FRAGMENT 
. ’ , 1 ’ 
Hlow beau and how truly | it been said 
that ** blessi brighten as they take their 
Rteks W ged thin hie tratl : 
il, and in not yr ois this truth more con 
pie rous than in the matter of edueation. Whilst 
eno vr the privile ge of the means of cultivatin 
our minds, how frequently do we slight thos 
’ us, or, at least. but partially tnd mper ectly 
WMmproy them! Wi I too apt to im w that 
1 after yea ! ition d industry we 
y at ole } but hi 
i <o thi ! When e ha becom 
ties and ni { 
) if " | ir ol th 
‘ 1 } ( | ty} 1 Us, § 
ciety ‘ i 4 vc, and littl 
l ire roma ! , our 
And f t « ttoadd to o a i 
h bile h i i oy | hy th ( 
that Kl ( | i h \ tl : 4 i ) 
| \ t 1m ) 
Tie ! il me I ) 
mn i I tier tia 
1 ( ts ( i 
, he " 
ua ! 
! ' 44 
i ‘ \\ 
‘ ! 
i dl ‘ 
' 
il l 
‘ ‘ i 
' Pest 
} ) | 
' ! : 
‘ ‘\ > | , ; | ‘ 


of almost every one; and let it serve a useful ' 


purpose by being a warning to us; and by thus 
t\voiding a similiar course ot conduet, we shall 


ilso escape its consequences.— Ladi’s Book. 


HEROISM OF A PEASANT. 

A Great inundation having taken place in 
the north of Italy, owing to an excessive fall 
of snow inthe Alps, followed by a speedy thaw, 
the river Adige earried off a bridge near Verona, 
except the middle, part on which was the house 
if the toll-gather, or porter, I forget which; and 


who, with his whole family, thus remained impris- 


joned by the waves, and momentary danger of 
lof d 


|banks, stretching forth their hands, screaming 


truction. ‘hey were discovered from the 


and imploring succor, while fragments of this 


remaining arch were continually dropping into 


the water. Inthis extreme danger, a nobleman 


; who was present, a Count of Pulverint, held out 


a purse of one hundred sequins, as a reward 


take a boat and 


But the 


the rapidity of 


adventurer who would 


to any 
deliver this unhappy family. risk was 
so great of being borne down by 


the stream, or being dashed against the fragment 


of the bridge, or of being crushed by the falling 
stones, that not one, in the vast number of spee- 


tators, had courage cnough to attempt such an 


exploit. A peasant, passing alone, was informed 
of the proposed reward. 


boat, 


Limediately jumping 


te 
nioa 


he by strength of oars gained the 


of the river, brought his boat under the 


pile, and the whole family safely descended by 


by means of a rope.—** Courage!” cried he, 
‘* now you are safe.” By a still more strenuous 
effort, and great streneth of arm, he brought the 
boat and family to shore. ‘* Brave fellow,” ex- 


claimed the Count, handing the purse to him, 
‘*here is the promised recompense.” “ I shall 


never expose my life for money,” answered the 
“My labor is a 
' 


lor mysell, 


sufficient livelihood 
Give the 


10 have lost all.” 


peasent. 


my wife and children. 


yur to this poor family, wl 


I ARLES 


‘+ BOZ” (( DICKENS. 


() ibor of the National Gazette, who has 
tly visited I land, thus describes the 

itl ot Pickwie} ** In person he isa litt 
hh indard he ii tine h not tall [lis 

{ t, without being meagre, and is wel 
ro d sy lace, that first object ol phiy- 
| terest, is ] liar, though not remarkable. 
An pic fore 1d Is ¢ played undet a quantity 
i t hh a nina. on one side rather 
aul l t the « iV Nyhan o} cand, 
! } a li brow 1 narl d, na 
i vi i ht and xpre ve 
4 ! il lic hn , Whit h mweay 
) ‘ i i ) 11 { a} ib 0 
i I 
too las Taken altogether 
( na , Wil | \ hout ‘ 

@ \ il \ I nd indicati 

| rer Mr. Dicken 
‘ . itior 1 1 i fr. 

‘ ‘ »OX 

\ mi . 2 
i d quiese 

l t 1 i ‘ ( tte na tl 
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vitations pressed upon him, he dost not reside in- 
l and two charm- 


He is 


about twe nty-six years of age, but does not look 


London; but with a lovely wii 


ing children, hasa retreat in the vicinity. 


more than twenty-three or four. Mr Dickens is 


entirely self made, and rose from a humble station 
by virtue of his moral worth, his genius, and his 
industry. 


Letiers Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending "ednesday last, deducting 
the amountojs Postage pad. 

P. M. M'Donough, N. Y. =2,00; P. M. Reidsville, N. Y. 
21,00; A. G. Benton, N.Y $1.00; P.M. Schuyler’s Lake, 
N. ¥. 25.00; [P. M. Saugerties, N. Y. $5,00; G. C. Nan 
tucket, Ms. 81,00; GP. Pine Grove, N. Y. =1,00; J. OE. 
P. A. Reyalston, Ms. $0,814; M. 8. New-York, $1,00; 
J. J.8. Metiensville, N.Y. 31,00, P.M. Warren Vit. «1,00; 
W. B.S. Linden, N. Y. $1,00; [. O. Lebanon, N. Y. 31,00; 
P. 8. D. Hyde Park, Vit. $1,600; W. P. Lysander, N. Y 
$1.00; J.G. Stafford, N. Y. 1,00; E.‘T’. Chatham, N. Y. 
1,00; P. M. Yatesville, N. Y. £5.00; M. V. 8S. Pough 
keepsie, N. ¥.#1,00; 8. E. Lexington, West Kill, N.Y. 
$1.00; EB. M. Elmira, N. ¥. $1,00, J. W. Chenango Lake, 
N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Dresden, N. Y. $1,060; O. H.L. Varys 
burgh, N. Y. %1,00, P. M. Fredonia, N. Y. $3.00: W. D 
Perry’s Mills, N. Y. 81,00; P.M. Philadelphia, N. Y. + 2,00; 
L. O. 8. Madrid, N. Y. $1,00; BE. 8. F. Garratt’s Ville, 
N. ¥Y. $1,00; A. B. H. Scipio Ville, N. Y. $1,00; P.M. 
Jurksville, Ky. 83,00; P.M. Elmira, N. Y. &1,00; P.M, 
Pieasant Valley, N. Y. $3,00; P. M. Dalton, Ms. $5,00; 
P. M. Stamford, N. Y. $3.00; L. M.C. Montrose, Va. $1,00; 
W. W.H Redwood, N. Y. S100; P.M. Southvilie, N.Y. 
£2.00; H.C. Marathon, N. Y. $1,00; P.M, Juiius, N.Y. 
$2.00; A. H. Huntsville, N. ¥. > 1,00; C. D.Chazy, N.Y. 
$1.00; P.M. Rome, N. Y. $2.00; M. L. Clermont, N. Y. 
S100; 8 & M. A. M. Montrose Pa. $0.81; A. R. 2d. 
Grove, N. ¥. 81.00; P.M. Wood's Hole, Ms. 31,00; P.M. 
Byron, N. Y¥. 5,00; P.M. Roch Cry, N. Y. $5,00; P.M. 


Cato 4 Corners, N.Y. $2,00; BE. Hl. H. Painesville, O 
$1.00, A. D. Flint Creek, N. Y.$1,00; FP. HW.Ghent, N.Y. 
€1.00; D. R. West Poultney, Vt. 51,00; F. A. 8S. Troy, 
N.Y. &1,00; H.R. Rickburgh, N. Y. $100; M.M. H. 


N.Y. 81.00; W. C. Hanover, N. H. $1,00; P.M 
87,00; P.L. Utica, N. ¥Y. 51,00; R. M’K 
N. Y¥. 


Potsdam 
Morrisville, Vt. 
Rondout. N. Y. 1,00; VP. M. Schuyler’s Lake, 
$5.00, P.M. Brockeit's Bridge, N. Y. $1,00. 


qaarricy, 


In thiscity, on the 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Fisher, Mr. 
talph W heeler to Miss Maiy Ann, duughter of William 
Sudgley, Esq. 

On the 22d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Waterbury, Mr. James 
Eliisto Miss Lucretia Van Lioesen, both of this city 


Wicd, 
In this city, on Friday the 16th inst. Mr. James H. Gaul 
and enterprizing mechanic, aud 
esteemed citizen, aged 27 years. 

Mr. Gaul! was untortunately drowned at oneofour docks 
He had just stepped into a smail boat for the purpose ot 
ug the river, when it Was drawn under the wheel of 
at Oseola, Which was at that moment leaving 


an industrious hiinkly 


cross 


the Sicam | 


the dock He was probably killed by the wheel His 
body was found on the Tuesday tollowing the aceident 
ind followed to the grave by @ humerous Concourse of 
his triends and tellow citizens 

On the 20ih inst. Thomas P. son of Joseph and Harriet 
Blake, in his 2d vear 

On the 20th inst. Mr. Eleazer Hedges, a soldier in the 
Revoiution, aged e2 years And on the list, Amela P 


hter of Stephen and Lucy Ann Hedges, aged L year 
and 4 days 
Ou the 22d inst. 


i 
aau 


Mr. David Copeland, in the 223d year of 


iis “ade 


On the 23d inst. Mr. Garret Gruesbeck, in the 50th year 
of his age 

On the 18th inst. in Greenport. near the city of Hudson, 
N. ¥. the Widow Jane Doan, a native of the city of Pais 


ley in Seotland, in the 3d year of ber age. 


At West Dresden, Yates co. on the 17th inst. Mrs. Doro 
thy Yates, in the 55th year of her age, formerly of Ulis city 
INSANITY AND SUIcipt Ou Monday morning tast, the 


Coroner was called to hold an inqgu ' ( cy ota 
Ile called 


man found dead jin the Hudson House yard 
himself! Morgan, and satd he wastr nit on, in the county 
ot Bre ‘ Hle extn d strong svVinptlotis of insaniiy on 
the day previous to his death, which was ¢ used t mp 
{ 1 root of the Hudson House Verdict accord 
Il wasa it 46 vears old, of « rk complex on, brown 
‘SN t dona cotton shirt, black s ! 
in coa pantaloons and vest, collar ed 
el. black woollen stocktogs under tts 
. ket a deed from David Pierce fl r ‘ 
ty of Tioga, to Jonathan Pier of Sutton 
t Worcester, Mass. of lauds and t ts Shite 
being the property of John Goodale. ‘There was also 
1 the observatory of the [udson House, a rse 
ng asimall amountot money Any person wishing 
ther infe ation " ( i Wi tm Gau 
‘ er. Ul 
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For the Rural Repository. 
i SONG. 
Tune.— Silting on a Rail.” 
BY S. COMPTON SMITH, 
Were murm’ing waters softly flow, 
A young and lovely maiden dwelt, 
She ne’er had tasted earthly wo, 
Nor e’er the pangs of love had felt. 
Ha ppy there she dwelt, 
Happy there she dwelt, 
Happy there she dwelt, 
Nor sighed for brighter days, 
T:!! on one bright and summer morn, 
A fairand smiling youth passed by, 
He met the maiden on the lawn, 
And love beamed from his sparkling eye. 
Then rose forth a sigh, 
Then rose forth a sigh, 
Then rose forth a sigh, 
While she thought of him! 
And oft that youth and maiden fair, 
Would wander by that flowing stream, 
And gladly would she hear him swear 
He loved her best of all he’d seen. 
But men are often false, 
But men are often false, 
But men are often false, 
And he deceived the maid! 


Then sorrow filled the inaiden’s brea st, 
And deep her heaving bosom bled-- 
A stranger now to earthly rest, 
The smile from her pale cheek had fled! 
Her heart was broken then, 
Her heart was broken then, 
Her heart was broken then, 


And she pray’d for death to come! 


At length the canker of the heart, 
Nipped the frail cords of life away, 
And near that stream where they did part, 
Her cold remains now buried lay. 
And she’s in Heaven now, 
Aud she’s in Heaven now, 
And she’s in Heaven now, 
Where tears are never shed. 
For the Rural Repository. 
IMPROMPTU. 
I caNNOT mourn, that earth is dark, 
That life is made of sighs and tears; 
I cannot mourn, that one lone spark 
Of joy, upon this earth appears: 
For brighter, holier far. will be 
The ages of eternity. 
1 cannot mourn, the golden cup 
Of pleasure must be dashed ere long; 
I cannot mourn, the truant hop 
Has filled the world with faithless soi 
For brighter far will be the light, 


7 , 1 , 
That bursts upon ue ravished siguil. 


I cannot mourn, the nectar ¢ up 
Of bliss, which man’s so often tasted, 
Must perish, fuiling drop by drop— 
Till e’en the one we love has wasted: 
For more enduring still will be, 
The pleasures of eternity. 


Spencertown, Aug. 12, 1839 Cassi 


|| Not these—not these are thy glorious dower ; 


THE DAUGHTER'S REQUEST, 
BY MRS. ABDY. 
My father thou hast not the tale denied— 


They say that, ere noon to morrow, 


Thou wilt bring back a radiant and smiling bride 


To our lonely house of sorrow. 
I should wish thee joy of thy coming bliss, 
But tears are my words suppressing ; 
I think on my mother’s dying kiss, 
And my mother’s parting blessing. 
Yet to-morrow I hope to hide my care, 
I will still my bosom’s beating, 
And strive to give to thy chosen fair. 
A kind and courteous greeting. 
She will heed me not, in the joyous pride 
Of her pomp, and friends, and beauty ; 
Ah! little need has a new made bride 
Of a daugliter’s quiet duty. 
Thou gavest her costly gems’ they say, 
When thy heart first fondly sought her; 
Dear father, one nuptial gift, I pray, 
Bestow on thy weeping daughter. 


a 


ly eye, even now, on the treasure falls, 
I covet and ask no other, 


It has hung for years on our ancient walls— 


Tis the portrait of my mother! 
To-morrow, when all is in festal guise, 
And the guests our rooms are filling, 
The calm meek gaze of those hazel eves 
Might thy soul with gricf be thrilling, 
And a gloom on thy marrieg 
Sad thoughts of their owner giving; 
For a fleeting twelve month scarce has past 
Since she mingled with the living. 
If thy bride should weary or offend, 
That portrait might awaken feelings 
Of the love of thy fond de parte d friend, 
And its sweet and kind revealings ; 
| 


of her min ls commanding f ree, uncle CKE 


sy feeble or selfish weakness, 
Of her sper ch, where dazzling intellect 
Was softened by Christian meekness. 


Then, fath 


, grant that at once to-nicht, 


Ere the bridal crowd's intrusion, 
T remove this portrait from tl y sight, 
To my c} ium! ‘* still 
It will nerve me to-morrow’s dawn to bear 


It will beam on me protection, 


When I ask of Heaven, in my falterme prayer, 


To ballow thy new connexion. 


Thou wilt waken, father, in pride and glee, 


To renew the ties once broken, 

But nought upon earth remains to me, 
Save this sad and silent token. 

The husband’s tears may be few and brief, 


He may woo and win another, 


e banquet cast, 


But the daughter clings in unchanging grief 


To the imave of her mothe: ! 


From the Southern Literary Messenger 


WOMAN. 


: ne—not th is the : i crest, 
\ thi ce of t] } Ww te lume 
r the badge that gleams from the warrior’s 
Like a star ’mid e batt oom! 
Nor is thy pl cel 1thy nt ! t 
W t wal | chat t - 
Wh Ma tine sen-f i toss 
And the turf wearsa gory ruin! 


Sut a holier eift is thine, 

When the prond I} e faile: triumph 
And the 1 flows 
all ii & iv % 


To wipe the dew from the clammy brow— 
To raise the drooping head— 

To cool the parched iy 3’ fe vered glow, 
And to soothe the low ly bed! 


Not thine—not thine is the towering height, 
Where ambition makes his throne ; 

The timid dove wings not her flight 
Where the eagle soars alone ; 

But in the hall and in the bower, 
And by the humblest hearth, 

Man feels the charm and owns the power 
That binds him still to earth. 


Yes, (hese are thine !—and who can say 
His is a brighter doom, 
Who winds fame’s glory wreath of bay, 
Yound an aching brow to bloom ? 
Oh, to watch death's livid hues depart— 
To soothe each pang of wo, 
And to whisper hope to the fainting heart, 
Is the proude st meed below! 
THOUGHTS BEFORE SUNSET 
Gop of the sun-light hours! how sad 
Would evening shadows be ; 
Or night, in deeper shadows clad, 
If aught were dark to Thee! 


How mournfully that golden gleam 
Would touch the thoughtful heart, 


lf, W ith its soft retiring be mM, 
We saw Thy light depart! 


But no; the sun-set hours may hide 
These gentle rays awhile, 
And deep through ocean’s wave may ghia: 


The slumber of their smile. 


Enousg h, while the se dull heavensimay lower 


If here thy presence be; 


Then midnight shall be morning hour, 


And larkness light to lie. 


ani — _ 

Phrough the de p gloom of mortal things, 
Thy licht of love can throw 

That ray which gildsan an: 


oa ’ : , 
l'o soothe a } ierin's woe, 
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JOB PRINTING, 
Executed with neatness, accuracy and despatch, at the 
office of the Renan Reposrrory No. 155, Cor. of Warren 
and ‘Third Streets, such as 


~ ’ ’ sift y 
en whe, aids, X hecks and IG anodlull > 


of every description, on the best of type,and on as reason 
able terms, as at any office in the city. 


Printing Ink, 

The Subscriber being agent for T. G. & G. W Fiuldy, 
Waterford, and J. Hastings & Co. West Troy, will keep 
constantly on hand a general supply of Book and News 
lnk, at 30, 40 and SO cts. per tb. for Cash. ‘The Ink is the 
siupe as isused for printing this paper, and is Warranted 
to be as good as any that can be bought elsewhere 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD 





RURAL REPOSITORY, 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT MUDSON, N. ¥. BY 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 


It is printed in the Quarto form and will contain 
tWenty-six numbers of cight pages cach, with a tith page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.—One /iollar per annum in advance, or One 

‘ rand Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time ot subseribing Any person who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of ! age, shall receive sia Opies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free ot 
postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of either 
of the previous volumes. Oy" No subscriptions received 


for less than one vear. All the back numbers furnished 
to new subscribers 


yr All order and Communications must be post 
receive attent 





